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Head of an Old Man in a Cap, painted around 1630 when the 
artist was in his early twenties, illustrates Rembrandt’s 
emergent genius for evoking emotional expression, a gift 
for which he would become famous. Indeed, one contempo¬ 
rary, the secretary to the Prince of Orange, Constantijn 
Huygens, himself a noteworthy connoisseur and poet, 
praised Rembrandt’s talent in precisely this area, referring 
to the artist’s great Judas Returning the Thirty Pieces of Silver 
of 1629, now in an English private collection. Similarly, in 
his Head of an Old Man in a Cap, Rembrandt keenly observes 
the psychology of sadness, posing his subject’s head with 
an abject tilt forward. The wrinkled brow, squinting eyes 
and pinched cheeks further suggest his troubled state. The 
dark cap, contrasted to his white eyebrows and flowing 
beard draw our attention to this remarkable interpretation 
of Baroque tristesse, evoked with drama and vigour. 
Characteristically, Rembrandt casts his figure in a hard 
light, yielding a strong chiaroscuro, or contrast of light and 
shadow. He adopted this strategy from the Dutch followers 
of the influential Italian painter Caravaggio and like him, 
orchestrates his medium to present strong emotion with 
uncompromising force. 

At the time he painted Head of an Old Man in a Cap, 

Rembrandt was forging a career in Leiden, his birthplace, 
then a flourishing textile and university town. While at first 
glance it appears to be a kind of private study sketch from 
life - small, loosely painted - this panel was part of the 
artist’s concerted effort to establish his reputation. The sub¬ 
ject is probably imaginary, loosely resembling a figure 
appearing in various guises in other paintings and prints by 
Rembrandt from the same period. The panel was intended as 
a finished painting for the market, as indicated by the artist’s 
signature, an interlaced monogram, at the upper right. 

Such anonymous character heads were, in fact, innovative 
for Dutch painters at the time, and seem to have been first 
employed a few years earlier by Jan Lievens, another Leiden 
painter, and a kind of mentor to Rembrandt there. 

Although both had studied with the Amsterdam painter 
Pieter Lastman, Lievens was much influenced by two great 
Flemish contemporaries, Rubens and Van Dyck, whose 
work he apparently encountered during a trip to Antwerp 
in 1621. He likely knew their practice of painting separate 
head studies in preparation for larger, complex composi¬ 
tions, but took it further by creating his own as finished 
works for the marketplace. Such works - which quickly 
became known as tronies - were likely intended for connois¬ 
seurs able to appreciate such demonstrations of artistic 
prowess in depicting human emotion, surely one of the 
great artistic challenges (fig. 1). 



Figure 1. Jan Lievens, A Man Singing, around 1625, oil on panel, 
90.2 x 76.3 cm (Kingston, Agnes Etherington Art Centre, gift 
of Drs Alfred and Isabel Bader, 1989) 


As Huygens observed at the time, Rembrandt quickly sur¬ 
passed Lievens in this new arena, a facility achieved 
through intense and comprehensive study. Starting around 
1626, he made numerous prints and drawings of expressive 
heads, as well as several paintings, signed as finished works 
(fig. 2). The strength and variety of emotions they depict 
distinguish them from the tronies by Lievens that had 
inspired them. 











Their incontestable contribution to Rembrandt’s mastery of 
expression in later, more ambitious works notwithstanding, 
these early works were themselves intended for the public, 
to generate income and to disseminate knowledge of his tal¬ 
ent. Rembrandt’s conscious efforts to cultivate his reputa¬ 
tion through these strategies is particularly evident in his 
enthusiasm for etching, a medium he would master to 
become the greatest printmaker of his generation (cat. 6). 

In Leiden, Rembrandt entered into an arrangement with the 
printmaker Jan Gillisz. van Vliet (c.1610-1668), to produce 
etched copies of his paintings (cat. 7), or of figures in them. 
While the results do not measure well against Rembrandt’s 
own achievements in the medium, Van Vliet’s efforts are 
nonetheless impressive, often demonstrating velvety black 
areas and meticulous craftsmanship, as in his interpreta¬ 
tion of Head of an Old Man in a Cap (cat. 5), an etching 
recently acquired by the Agnes Etherington Art Centre, one 
of a series of six such prints (see cats. 2-5). Arguably, they 
owe their success to the originals and to Rembrandt’s own 
involvement in their creation, for they are superior to Van 
Vliet’s later etchings, produced in Leiden following 
Rembrandt’s departure for Amsterdam. By then, Van Vliet 
evolved an entirely different etching style, and focussed on 
scenes of everyday life. His best-known efforts of this type 
are two series, one depicting Beggars (cat. 10), the other var¬ 
ious Trades and Professions (cat. 12). These owe little to 
Rembrandt in quality and conception, and suggest that 
during their association, Rembrandt, through guidance and 
correction, pushed Van Vliet to accomplish what he was 
later unable to achieve independently. 
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Rembrandt’s and Van Vliet’s close, if brief, collaboration was 
fully understood only recently, in an exhibition that presented 
critical evidence linking their early practices, including a 
study of watermarks showing that they used paper from the 
same source, far more than coincidence could explain. This 
revelation is important for Head of an Old Man in a Cap. When 
acquired by Dr. Bader in 1979, its authorship had been 
dismissed by the Rembrandt Research Project, a team of 
scholars devoted to redefining the artist’s corpus of works. 
Despite the evidence of Van Vliet’s print, where Rembrandt’s 
authorship of the original is clearly indicated by an inscription, 
they deemed the painting’s vigorous handling inconsistent 
with Rembrandt’s early work, and the inscription incorrect. In 
light of secure evidence confirming the artists’ working rela¬ 
tionship, more recent scholarship has restored Rembrandt’s 
authorship of the painting, which has indeed proven key to 
a renewed understanding of the range of handling - from 
rough to smooth - in his early work. 

Rembrandt would continue to explore the candid and 
unflinching portrayal of human emotion throughout his 
long career, whether in portraits, or biblical and historical 
subjects. His later works lean towards an exterior calm, 
through which shines a breathtaking range of inner thoughts 
and feelings. Head of an Old Man in a Cap, a modest, brash, 
vibrant work by a young man intent on pushing his talent 
beyond the conventions of his time, heralds the career of a 
painter deeply attuned to the human condition. 

David de Witt 

Bader Curator of European Art, 
with the assistance of Angela Roberts 
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